| The Equal Rights Demonstration 
Banner bearers who led the procession in the Equal Rights demonstration in Monument Valley Park, at the 
foot of Pike's Peak, at the conclusion of the National Woman's Party Convention on July 10. From this 
meeting the delegation went on to the Black Hills to call upon President Coolidge to support the Equal 
| Rights Amendment. 
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Feminist Notes 


British Labor Women Rebelling | 
HILE they refused to oppose the 
Factories Bill, which discriminates 

against women workers by practically ex- 

eluding them from certain trades, and did 

not emphasize as fully as they should the 

need for equal pay for equal work, Brit- 

ish labor women are showing signs of a 

real revolt against the discriminations 

against women, says Time and Tide, Lady 

Rhondda’s magazine. The paper further 

comments: 

“Neither the labor press nor any other 
body seems quite certain what to make 
of the National Conference of Labor 
Women which met last week at Hudders- 
field. ast year there were signs of re- 
volt among those women who had until 
then followed with docility the gestures 
of their male leaders; this year a declara- 
tion of independence has been made in 
no uncertain voice. The thousand dele- 
gates showed no hesitation in reversing 


decisions made either by delegates’ con- 


ferences in London, or by last year’s 
Labor Party Conference. The women be- 
gan by voting against the action of the 
three Labor representatives in signing the 
Blanesborough Report on Unemployment 
Insurance.. Ten days before, in London, 
Miss Bondfield at a delegates’ conference 
had won, by a signal personal triumph, 
the support of the conference for her 
action in signing the report. Last week, 
in spite of a spirited defence upon similar 
lines, she was defeated by the women’s 
408 to 265 votes against her action. The 
real sting of the opposition to the report 


came from Mrs. Bamber of the Distribu- 


tive Workers’ Union, who said that it was 

a scandal that any Labor man or woman 

should put his or her signature to a pro- 

posal to pay a woman only eight shillings 

a week. The problem of underpayment of 

women, can arouse the Labor women to 
vigorous action.” 


Equal Rights for Women in Church 


OMEN of the Free Methodist Church 

of North America were granted the 
same recognition as men and the privi- 
lege of being received on the same basis 
as men in obtaining licenses as preachers 
and being ordained as deacons at the 
twentieth session of the general confer- 
ence in Rochester, New York, June 21. 


Woman Lawyer Honored 


ANE M. HOEY, only woman member 
J of the New York State Crime Com- 
mission, is the first woman ever to be 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws by Holy Cross College. 


Woman Second Engineer 


ICTORIA DRUMMOND is the first 

woman in England who has taken and 
passed the Board of Trade Examination 
for second engineer. Miss Drummond 
served her apprenticeship at the Lilybank 
Engine Works of the Caledon Shipbuild- 
ing and Engineering Company, Ltd., Dun- 
dee. 

After passing her work’s test as a 
journeyman engineer just over two years 
ago, she joined the Holt liner “Anchises” 
as junior engineer, and she has made six 
trips on this steamer to Australia and the 
East. Her colleagues have paid many 
very fine tributes to Miss Drummond, and 
to quote their words, “Shé has been a 
wonder to us. She has done everything 
that could be expected of a man engineer. 
She has taken the usual day and night 
watches, and has never been known to 
miss a watch, no matter how high the 
sea has been nor how hard the work.” 


These Modern Women Again 
ELENE GRANITSCH of Vienna, of 
the International Advisory Council 
of the National Woman’s Party, has re-. 
cently published “The Woman of Today,” 


partly written by herself and partly by — 


other famous personalities in Vienna. 
Among the chapter headings may be 


found “Pshaw! Only a Girl!” by Mme. — 


Granitsch; “Ways to Equal Rights”; 
“Professions for Women,” by Hertha 
Sprung; “Grandmother and Grandchild 


‘ in Competition”; “Women and Sport”; 


“The Education of the Young Girl’; 
“Help in Choosing a Career,” by Olly 
Schwartz, adviser of the Labor Bureau of 
Vienna; “The Dignity of Woman”; “The 


- Housewife and Practical Economy,” by | 


Gisela Urban, another member of the 
Woman’s Party’s International Advisory 
Council; “Erotics and the Development 


of the Feminine Soul,” by Rosa Mayreder; 


“Splendid Maturity”; “Birth Control”; 
“Work is Happiness,” by Hedwig Bleib- 
treu; “Mutual Effort, Mutual Happi- 
ness”; “Women and Art,” by A. D. Goltz; 
“Women’s Peace Mission,” by Yella 
Hertzka, also a member of the Interna- 
tional Advisory Council; “Motherhood 
and Money Earning,” by Adelheid Popp, 
member of the Austrian Parliament; 
“Women’s Position in Law,” by Dr. Su- 


-sanne Granitsch; “A Mother’s Rights Ac- 


cording to the Law”; “The American 
Woman Comes to the Fore,” by Ann Tizia 
Leitich of New York; and a discussion of 
the work and aims of the National Wom- 


an’s Party. 


Equal. Rights 


Japanese Women Journalists Want 

Equality 

APANESE newspaper women, in a land 
J where their sex is decidedly subju- 
gated, are insisting on Equal Rights with 
man reporters. They bar the use of the 
phrase “sob sisters” and demand that they 
be referred to as “journalists.” 

The Mivako, one of Tokios large dailies, 
employs three woman reporters, who do 
everything from “covering” general news 
to writing questions and answers col- 
umns. Mitsuko Makebe, besides being the | 
“star” of the staff, has the reputation of 
being the best-looking woman journalist 
in Japan. The other two staff members - 
are Masako Kobayashi and Matsuye Suda, 
both of whom write fashions, education, 


and home news. 


The veteran of the woman reporters is 
Shigeko Takenaka of the Asahi, who has 
been writing for that newspaper for 15 
years.. Miss Takenaka recently returned 
from. an assignment to China, where she 
wrote a series of stories on Chinese wom- 
en. She is of the opinion that the women 
of China are more modern and far better 
off than Japanese women are. 


Another Oxford Discrimination Gone 


OR the first time, the Oxford Univer- 
sity Dramatic Society which has 
hitherto been exclusively for male stu- 
dents, has decided that a part in a play 
shall be given to a woman. 

In the forthcoming commemoration 
production of “Tempest,” Miranda will be - 
played by an “under-graduette” who will 
be chosen after a series of auditions. 

The Isis, the Oxford student weekly 
newspaper, commenting on this, says that 
the last stronghold of masculinity has 
fallen. 

“While the undergraduate has stood 
still, drinking his beer in a corner of 
quiet complacency,” it states, “the under 
graduatette has marched on trimuphantly 
towards her goal, and now we are begin- 
ning to realize that she has reached it.” 


Prikes Won by Women 


f° the first time in their history, two 
coveted English prizes have been won 
by women. The Newdigate Prize for Eng- 
lish verse was won by Gertrude E. Treve- 
lyan, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford Uni- 
versity. The Williams Memorial Prize 
for the best final examination in veteri- 
nary surgery was won by Ida Lloyd 
Roberts of Liverpool University. Miss 
Trevelyan won her prize, which carries a _ 
cash award of something more than $100, 
for 250 lines of blank verse on the pre- 
scribed subject, “Julia, Daughter of 
Claudius.” | 
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International Aspects of the Convention 


OMEN of the world not only 

| \y watched the convention of the 

National Woman’s Party in Colo- 

rado Springs with interest, but they ac- 
tually participated in it by proxy. 

Many letters and cablegrams of greet- 

ing arrived before the convention opened, 

some of which have already been pub- 

lished in Equat Rieuts. During the con- 

vention the following cablegram arrived 


from Emma Anatole France, chairman of 


the Board of Directors of Revue ta Femme, 
and Anthippe Couchoud, director of the 
Revue: 


“Hope closer co-operation your 
women with women of France to 
hasten improved position women 
throughout world.” 


HE newly elected officers of the 
ff National Woman’s Party represent 
every section of the country and 
varied interests and experience. Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont was re-elected president, 
and Alice Paul was elected to the newly 
created office of advisory chairman. 
Miss Paul is now in Paris conferring 
with Mrs. Belmont. She will return to 


. Washington soon, and will continue work 


on her Doctor of Civil Law degree at 
American University, and will finish her 
book on the legal status of women. Miss 
Paul obtained her Master of Laws degree 
from American University this June. She 
already held the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy in sociology, and the academic de- 
grees preceding it. 

Mrs. Clarence Smith of New York, who 
has been on the National Council and 
likewise chairman of the New York State 
Branch, was elected chairman of the Na- 
tional Council. 


Dorothy Evans, sent by the Six Point 
Group, the National Union of Women 
Teachers, the Federation of Women Civil 


_ Servants, the Women’s Freedom League, 


the Open Door Council, and St. Joan’s 
Social and Political Alliance—all of Eng- 


land—to participate in the convention 


brought messages also from leading Femi- 
nists of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, Greece, Norway, and Persia. 

Al} these messages urged greater co- 
operation among the women of the world 
to insure Equal Rights between men and 
women everywhere. 

As Miss Evans pointed out: 

“The trend of world affairs shows a 
marked increase in the influence of inter- 


national public opinion on the laws and 


customs of all the foremost nations. Labor 


The New Officers 


Gail Laughlin of Maine was re-elected 
vice-chairman, and Florence Bayard 
Hilles of Delaware and Anita Pollitzer 
of South Carolina, formerly secretary, 
were also elected vice-chairmen. The sev- 
eral vice-presidents were abolished under 


the new constitution and the additional — 


vice-chairmen were added. 


Margaret Lambie of the District of 


Columbia, one of the newest members of 
the National Council, was elected secre- 
tary. Miss Lambie is a young lawyer 
and has been in charge of the campaigns 
for Equal Rights laws in the various 
State legislatures. 

Emma Wold of Oregon was re-elected 
treasurer. Miss Wold is practicing law 
in Washington, D. C., and is a member of 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The National Council elected at this 


convention consists of Edith Ainge of 


New York, formerly treasurer; Anne 


conditions are continually being affected 
by international agreements such as the 
Washington hours convention, the night- 
work agreement, et cetera, et cetera. 


“The time has come, therefore, when 
woman’s demand to be regarded as an 
adult in every way as responsible as man 
politically and socially for her own wel- 
fare and that of the society in which she 
lives must be laid down emphatically be- 
fore any international parliament, coun- 
cil, conference, or groups in Geneva and 
anywhere else where representatives of 
nations shall meet. 

“The principle of ‘a fair field and no 
favor’ can be and must be admitted and | 
guaranteed by all the nations of the world 
by general consent and agreement.” 


Archbold of Maine; Laura Berrien of 


the District of Columbia; Florence 
Brewer Boeckel of the District of Colum- 
bia; Mrs. John W. Brannan of New York; 
Mrs. Isaac Dixon of Maryland, who organ- 
ized the Farm Women’s Council and is 
its chairman; Zona Gale of Wisconsin; 
Sara Grogan of Georgia; Edith Hough- 
ton Hooker of Maryland, former chairman 
of the National Council; Inez Haynes 
Irwin of New York; Elizabeth T. Kent 
of California; Mrs. Lawrence Lewis of 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. John C. Martin of 
Pennsylvania; Burnita Shelton Matthews 
of Mississippi; Sophie G. Meredith of Vir- 
ginia; Sarah Pell of New York; Dr. Caro- 
line Spencer of Colorado; Doris Stevens 
of New York; Mabel Vernon of Delaware; 
Evelyn Wainright of the District of Co- 
lumbia; Margaret Whittemore of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Harvey Wiley of the District 
of Columbia; Mrs. Valentine Winters of 
Ohio; and Maud Younger of California. 


Delegation to President Coolidge 


S this issue of Equat RicgHTs goes 
A to press the demand for Equal 
Rights is being taken direct to 


President Coolidge by official delegates | 


from the convention of the National Wom- 
an’s Party at Colorado Springs which 
ended July 10. 
the final mass meeting of the convention 
in Monument Valley Park, the delegation 
set out by motor to the Black Hills. | 

Enroute to the Summer White House, 
the delegation interviewed governors and 


members of Congress of the States through — 


which they passed. 
The purpose of the delegation is to 
urge support for the Equal Rights Amend- 


Immediately following | 


ment looking to action by the next session 
of Congress. Western women who are 
taking an active part in the nation-wide 
campaign for the passage of the Curtis- 
Anthony resolution providing for Equal 
Rights for men and women throughout 
the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, are taking ad- 
vantage of the presence in the West of 
President Coolidge to demonstrate the 
wide-spread demand for equality for 
women in that part of the country. 

The deputation to the President, which 
was expected to reach Rapid City July 15, 
is composed for the most part of Western 
women. Maud Younger of California, 


Congressional Chairman of the party, and 
Bertha Fowler, chairman of the Colorado 
Branch, were among the speakers. Gail 
Laughlin, vice-chairman of the National 
Council and member of the Legislature of 
Main, was to introduce the delegates to 
the President. 

After leaving Colorado Springs the 
delegation journeyed 600 miles through 
Colorado and Wyoming, and were joined 
at various points by groups of women 
from nearby States, including Nebraska 
and South Dakota. Meetings were held 
along the route of the procession at 
Wheatland, Hot Springs, and other Colo- 
rado antl Wyoming towns. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of. 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


fSenate Joint Resolution Number 11.71 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator CmaRLes Curis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by Representative D. R. ANTHONY. 


Managing Editor 


Equal Rights 


Our New Chairman 


HE election of Jane Norman Smith of New York to serve as Chairman 
a of the National Council of the National Woman’s Party is a recognition 
of past achievement for Equal Rights and an assurance of future 
achievement. | 
As Chairman of the New York State Branch of the Woman’s Party, Mrs. 
Smith has worked indefatigably and with rare success for the Equal Rights 
campaign in her own State, while as a member of the National Council she 
has been faithful, energetic, and effective in the national campaign. Mrs. 
Smith also has worked internationally, having attended the International. 
Woman Suffrage Alliance Congress in Paris last year, and having been a. 
leader in the Woman’s Party’s work there for Equal Rights. 
Breadth of vision, ceaseless activity, and a sure foundation of knowledge 
of the legal, economic, and social aspects of Equal Rights have characterized 
Mrs. Smith’s work in New York. She is a skillful organizer, as has been 


_ proved by the way in which she has concentrated the interests of professional, 


business, and industrial women in the New York campaign. She is an able 
legislative worker, as has been proved by her effectiveness against large odds 
in campaigning for Equal Rights measures and against restrictive legislation 
in the New York Legislature. | 
The women of New York State owe much to Mrs. Smith for the rights that 
have been won for them under her leadership and direction. Step by step the 


New York State Branch of the Woman’s Party has won for mothers equal 


guardianship of their children, equal rights to the custody of their children 
when the parents are living apart from each other in divorce, and equal rights 
to inherit real estate from their children; for women teachers it has won 
equal pay with men teachers for their work; for girls it has won the same 


_ protection given boys with respect to capacity to make wills of personal estate; 


for all women it has won the right to inherit equally with men relatives in 
equal degree of kin in cases not otherwise provided for by statute, and the 


_ Same rights as men to be appointed administrators of estates. 


Women in industry have found in Mrs. Smith a champion and a leader in 
their fight against further restrictions on their rights to earn a living. 
Her advancement to the national chairmanship of the National Council 


of the Woman’s Party is an assurance that the Woman’s Party’s campaign 


for Equal Rights in every aspect of life will be a campaign of action, a cam- 
paign bringing results. | 


An Organization for Action 


HE most significant change made in the organization of the National 

- Woman’s Party in the new constitution adopted at the Colorado Springs 
Convention provides for an Executive Committee, to be named by the 
National Council, to administer directly the activities of the Woman’s Party. 
This new Executive Committee meets the need of a small group constantly 

at work in the campaign for Equal Rights. The National Council continues 
to be the governing body of the organization. It is a representative body of 
women, chosen from the leaders in different professions and in the various 


_ sections of the country. It assures the National Woman’s Party a “repre- 


sentative government.” 

But an organization which is constantly taking important action to meet 
sudden developments needs a small, closely organized executive body, avail- 
able for meetings more frequently than a large body can possibly be, ready at 
all times to take immediate action. 

The new Executive Committee of the Woman’s Party, chosen by the 
National Council, and made responsible for the action of the organization 
between meetings of the National Council, meets this need for a group avail- 
able for instant action, as the occasion arises. | 7 

It is possible only rarely to get all the National Council together for meet- 
ings, because they are so widely scattered. The Executive Committee will be 
able to hold more frequent meetings, to make decisions on immediate questions 
in accordance with the policies of the Woman’s Party, and to act upon its 
decisions promptly. 

The National Woman’s Party is primarily an organization of action 
devoted to establishing everywhere the principle of Equal Rights for naman 
with men. It is in accordance with the plans for intensive activity adopted 


at the Colorado Springs Convention that the new Pxecuti 
ve Commit 
created by that convention. | 
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OMEN unable to participate in 

WV the deputation to President Cool- 

idge at his summer home in the 
Black Hills have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to place their demands for 
Equal Rights before him simultaneously 
‘through sending him resolutions adopted 
at meetings and petitions signed by 
groups of individuals. 

The following resolution, presented by 
Abby Scott Baker, was adopted at the 
garden party at National Headquarters 
on July 3, from which the special car 
started off to the national convention: 

“Resolved, That this meeting of the 
National Woman’s Party, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 3, 1927, ask that you 
as President of the United States and 
leader of your political party use your 
utmost power to secure the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment in the next 
session of Congress.” 

From Lincoln, Nebraska, three resolu- 
tions were sent during Ruth Allison Hud- 
nut’s visit there. One resolution was 
adopted by the Lincoln Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, and one by the 
Lincoln Business and Prefessional Wom- 
en’s Clubs. The other resolution was 
signed by a group of professional women 
who gathered at the Altrusa Club in Lin- 
coln and asked Miss Hudnut to speak to 
them on Equal Rights. 

These resolutions, along with others 
adopted in other cities, have been for- 
warded to President Coolidge. : 


A great interest in Equal Rights was 


manifested in Lincoln during Miss Hud- 
nut’s visit there. A dinner on June 22 
was arranged by Helen McGerr, chairman 
of the Nebraska Branch of the Woman’s 
Party. Miss Hudnut, Joy Webster, for- 
merly treasurer of the Woman’s Party, 
Mrs. W. E. Barkley, formerly dean of 
women of the University of Nebraska, 
and Dr. Inez Philbrick, prominent phy- 
sician of Lincoln, spoke at this dinner. 
Dr. Laura Pfeiffer, professor of history 
~ at the University of Nebraska, was among 
the prominent women who took part in 


this meeting, and signed the resolution 


sent to President Coolidge. 


Following the dinner, Dr. Jane Reiger, 
president of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, asked Miss Hudnut to 
speak at a picnic dinner of the club on 
June 23, and there another Equal Rights 
resolution was adopted. | 

Katherine Dougan, secretary of a Lin- 
coln bank, asked Miss Hudnut to speak 
to the other gathering of business and 
professional women on June 24 at which 
the third resolution to President Coolidge 
was adopted. 


Equal Rights Resolutions Sent President 


HE meeting at National Headquarters 
in Washington on July 3 at which the 


resolution was adopted presented a group 


of speakers who represented a cross sec- 
tion of the world of women. A woman 
worker in industry, a woman once a 
waitress who is now an executive in 
a chain of restaurants, a homemaker, a 
New York business woman, an English 
business woman, a farm woman, a lawyer, 
and a woman who has in her life com- 
bined homemaking, politics, and business, 
constituted the speakers. Jessie Dell, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
and Judge Edith Aldridge of the Miami, 
Florida, Juvenile Court, were among the 
distinguished guests. 


- Mrs. Harvey Wiley, chairman of the 
Homemakers’ Council of the Woman’s 


Party, presided and introduced Florence | 


Bayard Hilles, who described the aims 
and achievements of the Woman’s Party, 
and who voiced its spirit in the words: 


“Until all women are free, none are 
free. Women must be, shall be, free, all 


over the world.” 


Mary Murray, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, told of the struggle of industrial 
women for freedom, of her participation 
in the dedication of National Headquart- 
ers of the Woman’s Party, of the loss, 
through “welfare” legislation, of the in- 
dustrial equality the women working on 
New York subways had enjoyed for thirty 
years before nation-wide suffrage came, 
and concluded: 


“It is up to the women in industry to 
point the way to Equal Rights in indus- 
try, and our leaders will follow. The 
National Woman’s Party has in five years 
awakened the world to the need for in- 
dustrial equality.” 


Ruth Litt, New York business womap, 
then told of the personal experiences 
which had first converted her into a 
worker for woman’s suffrage and then 
into a worker for Equal Rights. 


Dorothy Evans, one of the few women 
in London’s “City” which corresponds to 
our “Wall Street,” spoke of the need for 
international organization of women to 
make “a short cut to equality between 
men and women all over the world.” 

“We must bring the whole principle of 
Equal Rights for women before world 
councils,” Miss Evans declared. “We 
want especially to bring the spirit of 
Feminism into the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
At present, the only parties represented 
in the deliberations and studies of the 
International Labor Office are the em- 


ployer and the male employee. No con- 


sideration is given the woman worker. 
“One of the important civilizing prin- 


ciples is Equal Rights in all fields for 
men and women.” 

Miss Evans declared that national 
groups of women working alone to remove 


national restrictions upon the equality of 


men and women are facing a slow and 
difficult task. With some form of inter- 
national organization representing the 
women in every country who demand 
abolition of such restrictions, she said, 
it will be possible to take a “short cut” 
to securing equality throughout the 
world. 

Discussing the present problems facing 
British women, Miss Evans mentioned 
inequalities against which British Equal 


Rights advocates are working, and in 


which they are asking for support from 
the National Woman’s Party of the 


United States which is now campaigning 


for the Equal Rights Amendment which 
would automatically end all State laws 
discriminating in any manner between 
men and women citizens. Feminists in 
England are now concentrating, she said, 
upon securing for women equal franchise 
and equal status in the British Civil 
Service, doing away with the practice of 
separate seniority lists for men and wom- 
en in the government service and other 
inequalities in opportunity and pay for 
women in the Civil Service. 

British women, Miss Evans said, are 
going through the same contest in which 
the Woman’s National Party in America 
is now engaged, to do away with special 
restrictions upon women industrial work- 
ers, passed and supported as “protective 
legislation.” She advocated labor legis- 
lation to protect young persons and work- 
ers in general, regardless of sex. 

“The employed women face the greatest 
handicap at the present,” Miss Evans ex- 
plained. “Women cannot get the pay 
that goes with the job. They get the pay 
that goes with the woman, although they 
do the work that goes with the job. 

“Marriage is one of the worst crimes 
a woman can commit in our country to- 
day. Teachers and other government 
servants are discharged upon marriage.” 

Mrs. Wiley, before introducing the 
next speaker, expressed the hope that, — 
through the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment with its resultant effect upon 
the rest of the world, American women 
can repay to the women of England some 
of the debt they owe for the impetus given 
the American suffrage movement by the 
British suffragists. 

Frances G. Roberts, once a waitress and 
now executive in a chain of restaurants 
in New York, urged women to engage in 
political action to make their demands 
for industrial equality known. 

“Let your candidates know that you, 
a working woman, want them to stand 

(Continued on page 184.) 
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Equal Rights 


ual Rights Germany 


ress along the line of Equal Rights © 


A LL in all we find remarkable prog- 


throughout Germany since the war. 
The woman’s movement has been pushed 
unceasingly there as elsewhere to bring 
this about; because human society is real- 
izing slowly but surely that equality of 
the sexes must be acknowledged morally, 
civilly, and socially. Much has been ac- 
complished in the new German Republic; 
opposition has been overcome in many 
instances; but women still get the second 
place in most branches of industry. Dur- 
ing the troublous days of the war women 
proved their ability; and they are now 
willing to go forward and finish the 
course in reconstruction and public wel- 
fare work. 
This marked change may be noted by 
the attitude of the newspapers, which ad- 
monish woman to come out of the narrow 


By Mary Lehner 


(Translation of Speech Over Station 
WGBS, New York City, June 8.) 


circle of home life and take her place 
shoulder to shoulder with man in the 
world. Thusy we find woman today in 
Germany active in almost every kind of 
work: She has been appointed to the high- 
er positions in the Government; she takes 
her seat in the Reichstag, seventy-four 
women being represented in Parliament, 
forty-one in the Landtag; and eight were 
present for the first time in history in the 
Evangelic Church Parliament. There is 
a great increase in women, teachers of 
chemistry and in all the sciences, both 
physcial and metaphysical. Many women 
are employed by the moving picture con- 
cerns as film examiners. In the field of 


manual labor women rank equally with . 


men, as for bia gardeners, bakers, 
butchers, and chauffeurs. 

In April, 1922, women received the 
right to act as judge on an equal footing 
with men and at the same time they re- 
ceived the right to sit on juries. In June, 
1922, a bill was passed in the Reichstag 
giving mothers equal guardianship over 


their children; and in 1925 there were as" 


many as 1,088 active women’s committees 
in Germany. : 

No argument is necessary to prove the 
progressive growth of the woman’s move- 
ment all over the world; but it should be 
remembered that this fact has its ob- 
ligations, for it presages a higher civili- 
zation for the coming ages. Equal Rights 
encourage the elevation of both sexes, — 
strengthen mutual respect, and insure the 
child a better education; and make of 


home, not a prison for the mother, but 


the most beloved spot on earth. 


Our Financial Status 


HE report of the treasurer of the 
| National Woman’s Party, made at 
™ the national convention in Colorado 
Springs, reveals interesting facts about 


the Equal Rights Movement. 


For example, women—and some men, 
too—have cared enough about Equal 
Rights to contribute more than a half 
million dollars in the last six years to 
advance the movement. Some of this has 


been earned, through the sale of litera- 


ture, through rent and meals at National 
Headquarters, through advertising in 
Equat Rieuts, and through admission 
prices to dinners and meetings. But all 
these earned receipts came from people 


who were interested in promoting the 


campaign for Equal Rights, and half of 
the total came from memberships and 
general contributions to the campaign. 

Total receipts for the Equal Rights 
campaign from February 25, 1921, to 
June 30, 1927, have amounted to $549,- 
435.64, including $31,999.42 for the pub- 
lication of Equat Ricuts, the Woman’s 
Party’s weekly magazine. 

The assets and liabilities of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party are evidence of the 


stability of the movement. The Endow- 


ment Fund, under the chairmanship of 


Mrs. Jacob Riis of New York, has risen 


to $1,671.75. The estimated value of Na- 
tional Headquarters and its furnishings, 
the Feminist Library, the gift of Mrs. 
OQ. H. P. Belmont, president, and the statu- 
ary, including the statue of Joan of Arc, 
now in storage, and the statues of Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 


Cady Stanton, and Mrs. Belmont—all the 


gifts of Mrs. Belmont—bring the total — 
assets to $849,054, not including the bank © 


balance and pledges due, while the liabili- 
ties of the National Woman’s Party are 


only $7,800, thus leaving an excess of 
assets (estimated) over liabilities amount- 


ing to $841,254.00. 

Membership receipts and general con- 
tributions have brought $251,980.52 into 
the Woman’s Party treasury. The rent 
of rooms at National Headquarters has 
brought an income of $30,376.96. During 
the period, $15,002.62 worth of legal re- 
search material has been sold, and $1,- 
232.43 worth of literature and stationery. 
In addition, $462.59 in royalties from 
newspaper articles has helped pay the 
expenses of press work for the Equal 
Rights campaign. 


The Endowment Fund, only recently 


started, has brought in $222.37. 

The literature and publicity which has 
created a nation-wide interest in Equal 
Rights and an entirely new literature on 
the subject has cost only sich’ 908.59 in 
the six years. 

It has cost $33,423.93 to make the re- 
search into the laws of the United States 
and the several States which has made 
available for the first time a complete 
study of the legal status of women in the 
United States. As has been noted previ- 
ously, $15,002.62 of this money was raised 
by the sale of the material gathered by 
the Legal Research Department. | 

The cost of organization in various 
States has amounted to $21,494.63. 


Conferences, conventions, the “Women 
for Congress” campaign, the delegations 
to international meetings of women, have 
constituted the larger costs of the cam- 
paign, in addition to the cost of keeping 
the campaign constantly before the perr 
of the United States. | 

Outstanding among these conferences 
and pageants showing the history of the 
Equal Rights movement have been the 
conference of 1922 at National Head- 
quarters; the Western States Conference 
in Colorado Springs in 1923; the con- 
ference of 1923 at National Headquarters, 
when the statute of the Feminist pioneers 
was dedicated to the United States in the 
Crypt of the Capitol; the Seneca Falls 
Conference and Equal Rights Pageant, on 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 1848 
Women’s Rights Convention; the West- 
port Conference and Inez Milholland Pa- 
geant, in 1924; the mass meeting at the 
Belasco and the deputation of 
working women to President Coolidge in 


(1926; the Emma Gillett Memorial and Pre- 


Convention Conference in Washington in 
1927; and the National Convention in 
Colorado Springs, just ended. 
International work has included the 
sending of the Equal Rights ship to the 
Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance in 1926, the formation 
of the International Advisory Council, 
the delegation to the convention of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom in Dublin, Ireland, in 1926, 
the Woman’s Party delegation in London 
which participated in the British women’s 
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equal franchise demonstration in 1926, 
and the receptions and hospitality for the 
Interparliamentary Union and other for- 
eign guests in 1925. 

Besides the stimulation of an interest 
in Equal Rights, the production of Equal 
Rights literature, and the investigation 
of the.legal status of women, what spe- 


cific results can be pointed to as a result | 


of this expenditure of time and money? 
We may list the following: 

Sixty points in the Equal Rights 
campaign, affecting the lives of 26,- 
000,000 women, have been won by 
various Equal Rights measures in 
different States; 


What the Press Thinks of 


number of women students to one 
— or every four men in the University 
has aroused decisive editorial comment. 
Notable among the editorial comments 
were the two following, one first from the 
Nation (New York), and the other from 
some newspaper the name of which was 
not revealed by the donator of the clip- 
ping, but it is too delightful to lose merely 
because we do not know the name of the 
newspaper in which it appeared. 
Says the Nation: 
“There seems to be nothing to do about 


(yer: decision to restrict the 


women except to tolerate them. No effort 
Oxford Univer- 


to bar them ever lasts. 
sity’s decision to establish a female quota 
of one in four is no more likely to stand 
the test of time than the earlier efforts 
to keep them out altogether. It is only 
seven years since women were first al- 
lowed to take the Oxford examinations; 
and it may be less before they take an- 
other trench. As Principal Margery Fry 
suggests, the real opposition to them is 
in itself a confession of defeat. ‘Women 
are such beastly grinds,’ one Oxford 
undergraduate is reported as saying, ‘that 
the standards of examination are going 
up.’ It may even happen that the influx 
of women will change the emphasis of 
Oxford to such a revolutionary degree 
that the cables will carry other Oxford 
news than that of undergraduate styles 
in trousers.” 
_ And the other comment: | 
“Oxford’s decision to stem the rising 
tide of femininity by restricting the num- 


ber of women undergraduates at the uni- | 


versity to a ratio of one to every four men 
has resulted in the expected uproar. The 
men, of course, are gleeful, for they ap- 
pear to believe that the invasion of ‘under- 
graduettes’ is sapping the virility of this 
fine old institution. The women, however, 
feel that their sex has received a humili- 
ating slap where chivalry was to have 
been expected. They are up in arms, 
ready to do battle for ‘women’s rights.’ 


New discriminations proposed 
against women in various States and 
in the Federal Government have been 
blocked ; 


Women have been placed in high 
Government positions because women 
have organized to support them and 
to bring their qualifications before 

the appointing officials; 


_ The rights of women to equality of 

status, pay, and opportunity have 

been obtained or maintained against 

opposition in various industries and 
‘ professions through the work of the 
occupational councils; 


“In the course of the argument, which 


is rapidly gathering both momentum and 
frankness, the real reason for the anti- 
feminine complex of the Oxford men has 
been revealed. They are ‘such beastly 


swotters.’ That is, they are hopeless ‘hash- 


pros.” In simple language, the women 
abuse their privilege of attending Oxford 
by studying. Both ‘swotter’ and ‘hash- 
pro’ signify one who does more scholastic 
work than necessary to meet the bare 
requirements. The latter phrase is de- 
rived, somewhat fantastically, from ‘hash,’ 


which is slang for ‘work,’ and ‘pro,’ which 


is short for ‘professional.’ 

“The point seems to be that girls go 
to Oxford to learn something. They are 
chiefly the daughters of professional men. 
Their aim is not to shine socially, but to 
become teachers or librarians, in which 
capacities a first-class Oxford degree is all 
important. The men, on the other hand, 
go to Oxford principally to acquire poise, 
because it is the thing to do. Now, it is 
obviously impossible to apply one’s self 
conscientiously to the task of acquiring 
poise if one is to be interrupted by the 
necessity of doing hard studying. But 
if the girls persist in setting a bad ex- 
ample by applying themselves to academic 
matters, the scholastic standard is auto- 
matically raised for everybody. The men 
are thus forced to study. The situation 
becomes ominous. 

“If the women of Oxford are fighting 
for the rights of their sex in the univer- 
sity, so, none the less, are the men.” 


N illuminating article appears in a 
recent issue of Time and Tide en- 
titled “Oxford Women in Heaven?’ com- 
ments Opportunity, official organ of wom- 
en in the English Civil Service. 

Opportunity continues: 

“The satire of the title seems to be well 
borne out in fact, and a perusal of the 
article goes to show that women’s path 
at Oxford, as elsewhere, is neither free 
nor unfettered. The writer points out 
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The beginnings of an international 
solidarity among women to safeguard 
the rights of women before interna- 
tional bodies have been made; 


Elective officials, both Federal and 
State, have learned the demands of 
women for Equal Rights. 


HE National Woman’s Party is now 
preparing, through more intensive po- 
litical work, to reap the benefits of the 
extensive research and educational work 
of the last six years. The foundation has 
been laid. The whole structure of Equal 


Rights must be reared upon it. | 


Oxford 


that, even after 1919, when the Sex Dis- 
qualification (Removal) Act seemed to 
open the blue sky of heaven to women, Ox- 
ford received her daughters with suffer- 
ance rather than cordiality, and by means 
of certain restrictions on their numbers 
and differentiations between their activi- 
ties, has indicated quite clearly that the 
status of women undergraduates is not 
yet equal to that of men. 

“The tragic and yet absurd side of the 


-‘ whole situation is that a shortage of lec- 


ture halls gives rise to some of the fric- 
tion. 

“The university authorities issue ulti- 
matums to women students as regards at- 
tendance at lectures; in some cases not 
admitting them to colleges except as visi- 
tors and in others refusing them permis- 


sion to attend certain professor’s classes, 


and the usual excuse for these restrictions 
is that there is not sufficient room for 
women in the men’s college halls, and that 
a too large number of women desirous of 
becoming regular attendants at lectures 
might result in men being crowded out of 
their own colleges. 

“True, as far as it goes, but it’ does not 
go far enough, for, if women had more 
halls of the size and position of Somer- 
ville, they could house their own students 
for lectures. The writer goes on to ex- 
plain why they have not more suitable 
halls, and says that as well as lack of 
numbers and lack of funds, women have 
not the right to found halls of their own 
in Oxford without special permission from 
the university, which permission is not al- 
ways readily forthcoming. 

“The real cause underlying some of this 
trouble is revealed, when the writer ad- 
mits that the limitation in the numbers 
of women students results in correspond- 
ingly high standards of scholarship. For, 
consisting largely of picked brains, wom- 
en do exceedingly well in examinations, 
and a steadily indreasing standard in 
educational matters perhaps does not ap- 
peal to the average male undergrad.” 
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Court Decisions .. 
Help Woman's 
Party 


The Minnesota 
Union Advocate, 
(Official Organ of 
the Minnesota | 
State Federation 
of Labor) 


Jume 18, 1927. 


OR many years 
the labor move- 
ment and social 
workers in general 
have strived to pro- 
mote legislation 
which would give 
protection to women 
workers jin industry. 
This legislation con- 
sists principally of 
maximum hour and 
minimum wage regulations. These efforts 
have been bitterly fought by employers 
and progress has been extremely slow. 

The theory of these laws is that women 
workers in industry are not in a position 
to protect themselves against the op- 
pressive operation of economic laws and 
the avarice of employers, and as a matter 
of public welfare the State must intercede 
for their protection. In _ this respect 
women have been placed in the same class 
with children. 

When these so-called social or factory 
laws were undertaken in England nearly 
a century ago, the English manufacturers 
insisted on employing women in every 
form of labor without limit of hours and 
at wages determined by the employer and 
the exigencies of the situation. It was 
claimed that any restrictions placed upon 
the employer in the employment of women 
workers would be ruinous to the English 
industry. 

Notwithstanding the plea of the em- 
ployer for the protection of English in- 
dustry, humanitarian advocates succeeded 
in forcing limitations on the employment 
of women as to forms of industry and 
hours of labor. _ 

It may be seen that this is not a new 
question. It’s as old as the machine 
method of production, and the same argu- 
ments have been used each generation by 
the contending forces. Social legislation 
has not progressed very rapidly in Amer- 
ica until recent years. The vast army of 
unorganized women workers in industry 
has made some sort of protection neces- 
sary and laws have been passed in a num- 
ber of States limiting the hours of labor 
and the time and providing minimum 
compensation. | 

Having failed to defeat such laws in the 
legislature, employers have resorted to 
their usual course and appealed to the 
courts. The first famous case was the 
Oregon law which was argued by Louis 
Brandies, now justice of the Supreme 
Court, on the theory of the police powers 
being exercised for the protection of the 
public welfare. The Supreme Court sus- 
tained his contention. 

Since then, through various technicali- 


Press Comment 


ties, State and Federal courts have shown 
an inclination to rule against laws pre- 
scribing rates of wages upon the grounds 
that it was interference with the right of 
contract. The trend of the courts is to 
invalidate laws for the — of 
women workers. 


This position is in line with the conten- — 


tion of the Woman’s Party advocates. 
They claim that such laws are discrimina- 
tory and bar women from employment. 
They insist on regulation of labor with- 
out regard to sex. Upon this point oppo- 


- nents of the Equal Rights proposition con- 
-tend that protective laws for women 
workers are essential and that the pro- 


posed Federal amendment would annul 
such laws. For this reason opposition 
to the Equal Rights bill is manifested. 
Unfortunately the labor movement and 
social workers in general who should be 


classed as liberal minded find themselves © 


arrayed against the demand for Equal 
Rights. This has developed keen antago- 
nism among forces that ought to be work- 
ing together. There can be no question 
but there is a genuine desire on the part 
of all liberal-minded persons to accord to 
every adult human being the fullest legal 


protection as is evident from the great | 


number of special laws enacted to remove 
disability from womankind. Perhaps the 
courts in due course of time will remove 


this point of contention by declaring spe- 


cial laws unconstitutional. 


Miss Pollitzer ASHINGTON, 
Talks on June25.—King- 
Inequalities in doms, republics, des- 
Europe potisms, are all alike 
St. Paul ( Minn.) in one respect today, — 
Daily News, and that is in their 
June 26, 1927. _ treatment of women. 


Anita Pollitzer, 
Secretary of the Na- 
tional Wists Party, brought back this 
conclusion after thirteen months in Eu- 


rope studying economic conditions and 


customs affecting women. 

In all the countries she visited she 
found marked inequality between the 
status of men and women, she reports. 

In Italy a decree has just gone forth 
that no woman shall teach literature, 
philosophy, or history in secondary 
schools. | 

French women telephone operators are 
struggling for the right to work at night 
when work is less trying and pay is al- 
most twice as great. Night work is now 
forbidden by “protective” laws. 

English women are engaged in fighting 
for the right to vote at the age of 21 in- 
stead of 30. 


The difference in wages for men and 


Equal Rights 


women engaged in the same occupations 
is very great in Austria and Southern 
Italy, Miss Pollitzer found. 

“T have come home with the feeling that 
America must take the first step toward 
establishing economic equality between 
men and women,” says Miss Pollitzer. 
“Such a move by this country would give 
a tremendous impetus to similar action 
by other nations.” 


Equal Rights Resolutions 
(Continued from page 181.) 

always for equality between men and 

women in industry. Then, when we go 


to Congress and the various legislatures 
to press our demands, we have the force 


_ of political action behind us.” 


- Mrs. Harry Williams, speaker of the 


Maryland State Grange, then spoke, rep- 


resenting farm women. She pointed out 
that the National Grange admitted wom- 
en to membership on an equal status with 
men sixty years ago, and declared that 
farm women want, not sympathy, but 
equality of opportunity. 

Emma Wold, lawyer and treasurer of 
the Woman’s Party, then bade farewell 
to the delegates who were leaving for the 
convention, saying “You carry with you 
the high hopes and great aspirations of — 
many women.” | 


Suffrage Stirs Turkish Parliament 
Ei campaign of Turkish women for © 
the franchise has aroused heated de- 
bate in the National Assembly at Angora, 
according to news received through the 
Associated Press. Those deputies who 
stand for woman suffrage are attempting 
to make-it an issue in the coming assem- 
bly elections, the report says. 


Woman Parasitologist 


LOUISE CRAM of the Zoological 
Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, is an expert on the parasites 
which; attack livestock. She is the only 
woman expert in this subject in the Gov- 
ernment service. 
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